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IN LONDON. 


— «oe—_ 


HE dramatic season has, after the usual summer 
interval, commenced with two adaptations of 
novels; for playwrights continue to overlook the diffi- 
culty of producing artistic work after this fashion, in 
consideration of the useful materials which they find 
ready provided without any dependence upon their own 
imaginations. It is not necessary to go once more over 
the reasons which account for the rarity of satisfactory 
adaptations of novels; but it may be pointed out that 
the more familiar the original story is, the more certain 
is its stage illustration to appear unworthy and inade- 
quate, and that the better we know the characters 
created by the novelist, the less ready shall we be to 
accept as correct the conceptions of them formed 
by actor and dramatist. There are, however, two 
distinct standpoints from which we may regard 
efforts of this nature; and we must not forget 
that a drama which, to those acquainted with its 
origin, appears to fall short of its possibilities, and to 
miss its mark, may nevertheless be a good and useful 
drama in itself. Whilst the version of Mrs. Burnett’s 
That Lass o’ Lowrie’s, produced on Saturday last at 
the Opera Comique, falls fairly within this category, 
that of Mr. Wilkie Collins’ Dead Secret, given at the 
Lyceum on Wednesday, fulfils neither of the conditions 
of success. In spite of its careful mounting, and the 
powerful acting which in passages it displays, it cannot 
be accepted as an interesting or valuable play, and still 
less as an effective illustration of the well-known story 
which forms its basis. 

Dealing first with the more ambitious effort, we may 
at once admit that the dramatist who strives to interest 
us in Sarah Leeson, the central figure of Mr. Collins’ 
romance, has before him a task of no ordinary difficulty. 
The novelist himself, indeed, has complained in the 
preface to his edition of 1861 that this character has 
not been generally understood nor liked so well as some 
of its subordinate companions. It is probable that the 
extreme timidity and irresolution of the heroine, re- 
curring as they do at every crisis of the story, cause a 
sense of irritation in the minds of many readers, who 
wish but find themselves unable to sympathise with 
the subject of this psychological study. When the 
waiting-maid is bound by the oath imposed upon her 
by her dying mistress, we feel it, perhaps, hard to com- 
prehend her exact mental position, as she decides 
that she will keep the letter of her oath—much 
against her will—but will disregard the spirit. 
It is only her superstitious fear of the interference of 
her dead mistress that holds her back from destroying 
the fatal confession of Rosamond Treverton’s true 
parentage, and we are apt to wonder at her daring to 
conceal the confession from him to whom'it is addressed, 
if she dare so directly to frustrate Mrs. Treverton’s 
intentions. We cannot quite bring before our mind’s 
eye the terrified ghost-fearer who argues as Sarah 
Leeson argues in the following soliloquy in Chapter ITT. 
“What had she actually bound herself todo? Not to 
destroy the letter, and not to take it away with her 
if she left the house. Beyond that, Mrs. Treverton’s 
desire had been that the letter should ‘be given 
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to her husband. Was that last wish binding 
upon the person to whom it had keen confided? Yes. 
As binding as an oath? No.” And yet, if we fail to 
catch the spirit of this feeble hair-splitting, we must 
necessarily be completely puzzled by Sarah Leeson’s 
pitiable weakness when, in after years, she stays her 
hand from that renewed concealment of the letter 
which she thinks desirable. That the adapter of The 
Dead Secret has recognised this element of danger seems 
highly probable from his conduct in altering the whole 
motive of Sarah Leeson’s character. The mysteriously 
quiet, self-contained, spiritless young woman disappears 
altogether, and in her place comes one who struggles 
powerfully against the supernatural influence to which she 
is subject, who expresses eloquent yearning for the love 
of her child, who throbs with a passion,a determination, 
and a tragic force utterly lacking in the Sarah Leeson 
of our recollections. But, in spite of the alteration, 
The Dead Secret might, at the Lyceum, do something 
to justify its existence as a melodrama specially 
fitted for Miss Bateman’s most intense manner of 
interpretation, if the playwright, having gone so far 
in his alteration, had dared go a little farther. As it is, 
he seems to have felt bound to retain characters and 
episodes—that, for example, of the misanthropic 
Andrew Treverton and his sordid life in his den—which 
are worse than useless. Old Treverton and his servant 
Shrowle are not wanted here, nor is the humour of 
the modern Dogberry, Mr. Munder, in place, 
although the latter is played by Mr. Odell. If 
we are to have a palpable ghost in every act, 
let there be no attempt to relieve the gloom of the 
supernatural ; let us be made to shudder without the 
hint of a smile, and let Miss Bateman’s fine acting in 
the scene of the haunted woman’s death be led up to in 
an appropriate and thorough-going manner. In the 
novel the death of Sarah Leeson is a mere incident. 
Its position at the close of the play gives it increased 
importance, and completely dwarfs any other interest 
which might be taken in the remaining outcome of the 
discovery of the secret. 

The uphill task of holding the attention of the 
audience to a play which is poorly-constructed and ill- 
defined in its motive is bravely grappled by Miss 
Bateman, who succeeds best where she throws to the 
winds all recollection of Mr. Wilkie Collins’ Sarah 
Leeson. Her appeal to the child in the first act has 
pathos more genuine than the sentiment by which such 
an appeal, made to a three-year-old baby, is inspired ; 
and she proves able to sustain a crescendo of agitation 
with all her old power. For the rest, The Dead Secret is 
not very happily interpreted, though Mr. Edmund Lyons 
gives a really clever subordinate sketch of the old 
German, Joseph Buschmann. Mrs. St. John has not 
the force requisite to make Sarah Leeson’s submission 
to Mrs. Treverton intelligible by reason of the dying 
woman’s strength of will. Mr. Clifford Cooper plays the 
rough misanthrope after an absurdly smooth and genial 
fashion, and Miss Virginia Francis scarcely gives the 
right ring to the frankness which is Rosamond’s special 
characteristic. A child named Little Nelly lisps its few 
words so prettily, and in so unconscious a manner, that 
she almost reconciles us to her terribly premature 
appearancé upon the stage. The Dead Secret is; as is 
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usual at this house, mounted with excellent taste and 
effect. It is preceded by an agreeable comedietta called 
A March Hare Hunt, by Mr. Frankfort Moore, which 
gives Miss Pattison an ecety of confirming the 
favourable impression she has already created. 

A marked contrast in most respects to the new 
Lyceum production is that of the Opera Comique. The 
only point in which Liz resembles The Dead Secret.is 
its failure to do justice to the story on which it is 
founded. The drama itself goes very successfully, and 
if only it had been brought out upon a stage suited to 
it, the dramatised “ Lass 0’ Lowrie’s” would probably 
have been one of the hits of the season. The play isa 
melodrama of homely domestic interest, and its chief 
scenes happen to require, for effective illustration, the 
appliances and space of the stage of a large theatre. Now, 
so far as the Opera Comique has associations connected 
with its name as a theatre, those associations are dis- 
tinctly opposed to the homely and the domestic ; whilst 
it is absurd to attempt any sensational scene in a space so 
confined as that behind the Lyon’s-inn footlights. The 
introduction of the miner’s lass, Joan Lowrie, on the 
stage of this house seems completely out of place, when 
we bear in mind that this theatre does not boast of a 
pit; and it is probable that if the piece had been a 
shade less good of its kind than it was, it would have 
been received here with unappreciative laughter and 
scorn. As it is, two of the strongest scenes are en- 
dangered by the inadequacy of the way in which they 
are mounted and arranged for representation; and the 
piece has to force its way by the aid of sheer intrinsic 
merit. 

For those who recollect Mrs. Burnett’s novel, an 
element of needless confusion is introduced in the 
change of Joan’s name into Liz, and of the Liz of the 
story into the Nan of the play ; but the chief features 
of the book are, of course, readily recognisable in the 
drama, which happily preserves much of the language 
of the original. The strong and conscientiously- 
attempted Lancashire dialect, however, is found very 
awkward by most of the performers engaged, 
and is by no means so useful here as in 
the book. “That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,” as_ the 
heroine is called by her mining companions of Rig- 
gan, is the daughter of a drunken fiend who always 
takes the lead in anything bad amongst the brutalised 
pitmen of the district. His daughter is in some ways 
as brutalised as the rest—brutalised outwardly, in 
sullen defiant manner, but not inwardly in her pure 
warm heart. A fine dramatic entrance for her is pro- 
vided in her rescue of poor silly Nan, who with her 
child of shame is being hounded down by an uncharitable 
mob. Liz’s defiance of poor Nan’s persecutors forms 
a really magnificent passage in the story, and it tells 
well upon the stage, although its surroundings are 
doubtless of the order better imagined than illustrated. 
In giving prominence to this episode, Messrs. Joseph 
Hatton and Arthur Matthison have exhibited the 
judgment which has rarely deserted them in their 
execution of their task, nor can they be held fairly 
responsible for the fact that the heroine is a less 
interesting study on the stage than she is in the book. 
We only see one side of her nature; but it is im- 
possible to show us more if the full capabilities of the 
melodramatic plot are to be employed. 

Liz’s adventures are several, and they are judiciously 
strung together through the first three acts of the 
melodrama. She warns her father to desist in his 
meditated schemes of vengeance against Mr. Derrick, 
the engineer of the mine, who has become unpopular 
by reason of the strict regulations made by him for 
the safety of the men, and when the brutal Lowrie 
threatens her in her turn, she openly avows that 
she will protect Fergus Derrick with her life. 
Her love—which she does not believe returned— 
elevates her whole being; and the beauty of 





her rude, unpolished, single-hearted nature stands out 
in every scene in which she takes part. Messrs. 
Matthison and Hatton have, doubtless for good reasons, 
divested the plot even of such slight complications as 
in the novel it possessed. They are determined that 
nothing shall interfere with the aspect of the central 


character which they desire to impress upon 
their audience. Although, however, they are 
wise in ignoring the misunderstanding between 


Derrick and his friend the clergyman as to the love of 
Miss Anice, they would be wiser still to cut out the 
young curate, who is quite caricatured by Mr. Carton, 
altogether. The fourth act, which is in great part 
made up of the “parson’s” timid love-making, comes 
asa decided anti-climax after the close of the third, 
with the telling situation in which the pit-girl 
descends the mine in search of her unavowed lover. 
The low comedy, however, of “Owd Sammy,” with 
his pot-house politics and his admiration for “ Robinson 
Crusoe,” comes in as an excellent foil; and the pith of 
this highly original character is very cleverly extracted 
both by the authors and by Mr. J. G. Taylor, the actor. 
Whilst the temptation to make too much of this 
subordinate figure is consistently resisted, his faults 
and good qualities are suggested by a series of touches 
which are strong, albeit light. The burden of the 
presentation naturally falls upon Miss Rose Leclercq 
as Liz; and her playing evinces thorough sympathy 
with a difficult réle. The adaptation does not attempt 
to touch the poetry of the pit-girl’s purification in the 
eyes of God and man—the motive treated by the novelist 
with such tender strength and such perfect sympathy 
for suffering womanhood ; but, leaving this out of the 
question, the actress is able to give true dramatic ex- 
pression to the downright earnestness and innate 
modesty of poor Liz’s passionate love. Mr. Beveridge 
does with Derrick all that is needed by that not very 
subtly-developed character ; and a word of praise is due 
to a Miss Alice Grey, whose name is new to us in 
London, but whose capabilities for graceful comedy are 
considerable. 








IN THE PROVINCES. 
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Ls week Mr. Jefferson was at the Theatre Royal, 
Newcastle. “ His engagement,” says the Daily 
Chronicle of Tuesday, “has been looked forward to 
with pleasure since its announcement. The rare treat 
afforded to Newcastle playgoers last September, by his 
remarkable performance of Rip Van Winkle, could not 
soon be forgotten; and its repetition now will be wel- 
comed, as it was last night, by crowded audiences. 
No better evidence of Mr. Jefferson’s great power as 
an actor, and of the extraordinary fascination of the 
personation which he has made famous along with his 
own name, could be found fhan that which consists in 
the fact that for many years he has played a part which, 
so far from wearying the public, is as delightfully fresh 
and charming now as it was when it first secured an 
unanimous verdict of praise from all classes of critics. 
The greeting given last night to Mr. Jefferson was 
worthy of the man who may be truly said to be one of 
the greatest actors who have appeared on the Newcastle 
stage, and to say that the performance was relished is 
to convey a feeble idea of the pleasure that filled the 
entire audience. From the first to the last all were 
under the spell of Mr. Jefferson’s powerful influence. 
The humour of the earlier portions of the first act were 
as irresistible as the pathos of its closing scene, and the 
audience were as easily moved to tears as to laughter.” 
The Haymarket company commenced a_ twelve 
nights’ engagement at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre, 
Birmingham. “The announcement of Mr. Buckstone’s 
retirement,” says the Daily Gazette, “will not be 
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received with unmingled feelings of regret ; all will be 
sorry to lose an old friend, but the actor has gone before. 
One of the most remarkable features of the English 
theatre is the number of artists who have exceeded the 
ordinary span of actor-life, and who manage still in a 
green old age to make us forget the deeds of their man- 
hood. But Mr. Buckstone is even beyond this, and it 
is indeed time that he should put it out of our power to 
make comparisons with the Buckstone that was. For 
nearly six-and-fifty of his seventy-five years he has 
been identified with the real English comedy and farce ; 
he achieved a reputation early, and he has kept it well. 
Of the genuine old school, he has kept the traditions of 
his early days untainted by modern innovations, and 
with him will expire a connecting link with the past. 
At no time in his career can he ever be said to have ex- 
cited an extraordinary enthusiasm in his impersonations, 
and it may be that his humour is occasionally lacking 
in that depth of pathos in which the highest genius has 
excelled, nor has he sufficiently the power of going out 
of himself. Beyond this he is a genuine comedian, 
to be trusted for a fine and withal truthful interpreta- 
tion of character, far, far above the average, an actor 
to be seen again and yet again. He has played many 
parts, and is not less known as author and manager 
than in his capacity as an actor. We have said “is,” 
but it must be candidly confessed that it will be better 
when we write “was.” His appearance in The 
Rivals last night is ample testimony of this. The 
Bob Acres of old is no more; his bravado and mock 
courage ooze away before he comes on the stage, for 
none of it is shown. It would be unkind, however, 
to call more direct attention to this. Suffice it to say 
that the old actor never acted better than he was seen 
to do in concealing his weakness, and the audience 
whom beforetime he has delighted indulged him and 
cheered him as a friend. To the rest of the company 
praise in no ordinary measure may be given. The Sir 
Anthony Absolute of Mr. Chippendale—the perfection 
of an old gentleman—is inseparably linked with the 
triumphs of the Haymarket revivals. Mrs. Malaprop, 
too, excited the same laughter by Mrs. Chippendale’s 
aid; and Mr. W. Herbert’s Captain Absolute had 
sufficient awkwardness added to his impudent grace 
to make him a “thriving wooer.” The Daily 
Post points out that Miss Caroline Hill, as Julia, 
and Miss Kathleen Irwin, as Lydia Languish, were 
guilty of the unpardonable sin of dressing their hair 
and themselves in the latest fashion of the present 
day. The Strand company appeared in Nemesis and 
Trial by Jury at the Theatre Royal. To the Daily 
Gazette, Nemesis seemed destitute of genuine humour, 
and the hearty laughter which it always produces seems 
to be at rather than with the performers, each of whom 
is left to “ clown” the character to the utmost possible 
extent. 

Henry VIII. was revived at the Theatre Royal, 
Manchester, with a splendour that might have excited 
the envy of Mr. Charles Kean, had he lived to see it. 
The costumes were designed by the Hon. Lewis Wing- 
field ; the decorations were painted by Mr. Telbin and 
Mr. Grieve; and Mr. Belford, Miss Genéviéve Ward, 
and Mr. Calvert respectively represent the King, 
Katharine, and Wolsey. It is by relighting up the 
past in this way that the stage fulfils one of its most 
useful functions. Camille, Mr. Wills’s a/daptation 
of Alfred de Musset’s drama, did not succeed 
so well at Liverpool as at Nottingham, where, 
as we announced in our last issue, it was originally 
produced. To the Daily Albion it was a matter 
of astonishment that a dramatist of the well- 
merited reputation of Mr. Wills should permit his 
name to be associated with such a work, and Miss 
Violet Dacre was found to have “no sense of the 
responsibility attaching to the profession she has 
entered.” Mr. Ferrand, however, won applause by 
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his impersonation of the rascally priest. At the 
Princess’s Theatre, Edinburgh, a revival of Our 
Emly succeeded The Gommoch, a refreshing change. 
The company were fortunate in having Mr. A. D. McNeil 
to personate Dan’l Peggotty, a part which, on a former 
oceasion, he doubled with that of Micawber. Mr, 
McNeil has few equals as a character-actor. Em’ly 
found a conscientious exponent in Miss Louisa Gourlay, 
nor was Miss M. A. Giffard less effective in her render- 
ing of Martha. Mr. Price, as Micawber, was duly 
appreciated, but David Copperfield, as given by Mr. 
W. H. Denstone, was a remarkably insipid performance, 
and Uriah Heep lost all charms in the hands of Mr. 
H. Siddons. . Charles Collette was at the Royal, 
Miss Cavendish was at Scarhorough, Mrs. Kendal at the 
Gaiety Theatre, Glasgow, Mrs. Hermann Vezin at 
Margate, Mdlle. Beatrice at Brighton, Mrs. German 
Reed at Bath, Miss Elise Maisey at Aberdeen, Mr. 
Toole at Portsmouth, Mr. Mathews at Scarborough, 
Mr. Redmund at Bradford (in the Courier of the Czar), 
Mr. Coleman at Bristol, Mr. Dillon at Halifax, Mr. 
Forrester at Leicester, Miss Marriott at Liverpool, 
Miss Julia Seaman at Paisley, Mr. W. H. Vernon at - 
Sheffield, Mr. Shiel Barry at South Shields, and Miss 
Laverne at Manchester. 





IN PARIS. 


——_ +e — 


HE Troisiéme Théatre Frangais was reopened last 
week with L’Amour et VArgent, a comedy in 
four acts, and in verse, by M. Ernest de Calonne. The 
piece is agreeably written and not ineffectively con- 
structed, but is longer than the exigencies of the subject 
demand. Mdlle. Duchesne, the daughter of a banker, 
is about to marry M. Dumoulin, the son of a wealthy 
merchant, for no other reason than that his worldly 
prospects are exceedingly good. The motive is 
scarcely calculated to win for her the sympathies 
of the audience, but in the result the prejudice 
against her is dispelled. Her father’s cousin and 
bosom friend, Henri Duchesne, a naval officer of 
middle age, is an excellent specimen of his class— 
frank, generous, and happily superior to all mercenary 
considerations. To his mind a mariage de con- 
venance appears a very shocking thing, to be avoided 
at any cost. He therefore asks Angéle whether her 
affections are really fixed upon the man who is to 
become her husband. The young lady tranquilly 
replies in the negative. ‘In that case,” continues the 
officer warmly, “ you ought not to marry him.” Angéle 
professes herself at a loss to see why. The mariage 
de convenance is the most natural thing in the world 
—a social necessity. The officer, of course, is 
not a little shocked at this idolatry of Mammon, 
especially as he had _ regarded Angéle as a 
model for her sex; but he does not despair. He 
seeks to bring her over to his own views by 
expatiating on the importance of affection in marriage. 
Angéle is sensibly touched ; they fall in love with each 
other, and the lady’s father sees no obstacle to their 
union. The story of L’Amour et Argent, as will 
have been seen, is by no means new, and is suited 
rather to a comedietta than an elaborate four-act 
comedy. M. Silvain is at once dignified, earnest, and 
impassioned as the officer; and Mdlle. Lucie Bernage, 
a new-comer of high promise, is graceful and generally 
pleasing as Angéle. 

The Théatre de la Renaissance and the Théatre du 
Chateau d’Eau were reopened on Friday, the former 
with M. Lecocq’s Kosiki, and the latter with a revival 
of the five-act drama of La Poissarde. The vitality 
of Kosiki has not diminished with lapse of time, to 
judge from the hearty applause with which it was re- 
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ceived. For the hero, as before, we have Mdlle. Zulma 
Bouffar, who fulfils both the vocal and the histrionic 
requirements of the part with admirable completeness. 
M. Urbain, an excellent tenor and a promising actor, 
succeeds M. Felix Paget as the Jongleur, and Mdlle. 
Lasselin takes the place of Mdlle. Harlem as Nouisima. 
The decorations and dresses are at once rich and in 
good taste. The manager of the Chateau d’Eau, we 
think, has done well to revive La Poissarde. First 
brought out at the Porte Saint Martin in the beginning 
of 1852, it immediately acquired a firm hold of the stage 
as an excellent drama of its class. The interest of the 
audience is well preserved to the last, and many passages, 
such as the reply of Pailleux when he is told that 
Amélie is not his child, “ Je le savais,” are not soon to 
be forgotten. 

This Pailleux was most effectually impersonated by 
the late M. Boutin, and as Madame Pailleux, the 
butterwoman, Madame Marie Laurent gained not the 
least conspicuous of her many successes. That Madame 
Laurent, the present representative of Madame Pail- 
leux, should efface the impression created by her 
illustrious predecessor was scarcely to be expected, but 
she acts with much skill and force. The other parts 
are adequately sustained. 

Saturday night witnessed the reopening for the 
season of the Variétés. The audience was both dense 
and expectant, for Madame Judic, in addition to 
reappearing as the sharp-tongued coal-dealer in Les 
Charbonmers, played in La Chanteuse par Amour. 
This piece, which held so prominent a place in her 
répertoire in the country during the last two months, 
has already been described in THE THEATRE, and it will 
be sufficient here to state that a certain Mdlle. 
Susanne, finding that her lover has deserted her 
for one of the Judics or the Graniers of the theatre, 
lures him back to her side by eclipsing her rival both 
as an actress and asa singer. The piece is pleasantly 
written by MM. Georges Vibert and Raoul Toché, 
while M. Paul Henrion has illustrated the story with 
some sprightly music. There are many sides to the 
character of Susanne, but Madame Judic identifies 
herself with each in the most complete and effective 
manner. Le Poudre dEscampette concludes the en- 
tertainment. 

The long talked-of performance in aid of the fund 
for the relief of the Russian sick and wounded took 
place at the Salle Ventadour last Tuesday evening, and 
was in all respects successful. The receipts amounted 
to nearly 17,000 francs, certainly a large sum to be 
taken in the untheatrical month of August. But then 
the Russian ambassador here put down his name for two 
boxes, and another loge was let in the name of the Grand 
Duke of Mecklenburg. Mdlle. Heilbronn, too, paid 
500 francs for a place. Many well-known faces were 
to be seen in the house. M. Emile Perrin was in a baig- 
noire, and Mdlle. Dica-Pétit, the Marquis de Caux, and 
Mdlle. Jane Hading occupied select seats. The pro- 
gramme was judiciously selected, but was so long that the 
performance did not terminate until two o’clock in the 
morning. The first feature of interest was L’Eté de Saint 
Martin, in which Mdlle. Croizette and M. Worms 
appeared to signal advantage. Then came a comedy 
in one act, by M. Charles Narrey, Comme Elles Sont 
Toutes, with Madame Marie Colombier and M. Dieu- 
donné in the principal characters. Madame Colombier 
also played in Le Passant with Mdlle. Bernhardt, 
who, as might have been expected, gained the largest 
share of the honours bestowed that night. Madlle. 
Zulma Bouffar, Madame Judic, and Mdlle. Théresa 
sang, and Mdlle. Nordi, a young Russian cantatrice, 
won much applause in a selection from La Traviata. 
For some of this applause, perhaps, she was indebted to 
the pro-Russian sympathies of the audience, which were 
displayed in an unmistakable manner when Madame 
de Belocca sang a Russian air. 





IN VIENNA. 


on or 


ROMISES rather than performances must still be 
recorded, and the weather rather than the opera- 

glass be applied to for the purpose of registering the 
present state of the theatres. The native Viennese 
have exchanged for hills and breezes their stalls 
and boxes, which are meanwhile tenanted by easily- 
pleased strangers, for whose entertainment the services 
of players invited from other cities are at this time 
annually secured. Before such an audience appeared, 
on the 25th inst., a young singer, Fraulein Mielke, 


whose advent excited some hope and interest. 
Commencing her career lower down in_ the 
musical scale, she has lately aspired to opera, 


and that she should undertake the part of Valentina in 
Les Huguenots is proof at least of courage and ability. 
She has, too, a winning face, with those clear-cut 
features and gleaming eyes which cannot be said to 
either impair the quality of a voice or the popularity 
of a prima donna. But sternly forgetting these 
“ allures,” as the French say, we fear she is only entitled 
to rank as wna donna secunda. Dramatic action and 
intelligence in music she does not lack so much as ex- 
perience in her art. Her voice is powerful in the more 
trying notes of its compass, but loses much of its natural 
charms through that detestable tremolo which ill-advised 
singers affect. She, however, had a very hearty recep- 
tion. Frau Wilt, herself an excellent Valentina, took, 
on this occasion, the part of the Queen, but scarcely 
filled it so satisfactorily as Fraulein Tagliana, whose 
pleasing rendering of the réle was somewhat missed. 
Loabatt was better as Raoul, and not less well sang 
Scaria as St. Bris, and Rokitansky as Marcel. On 
the 26th Frau Dillner made her appearance as Annette 
in Der Freischiitz, and was warmly received. 

The favour bestowed on the Walkwre continues 
unabated. It will be reproduced on the 4th prox., 
and the scenic preparations for the Rheingold have 
also just been determined on. The first representation 
of it is fixed for next New Year’s Day. Writing of 
Wagner, the research of some curious person in a file 
of old newspapers has unearthed the fact that the great 
musical revolutionist was not always the despiser of 
Italian music he now is. Between the years 1836 and 
1839, when he was orchestra leader in Riga, the opera 
of Norma was played for his benefit, and a journal 
of the time publishes an announcement of it in 
terms which the public are no longer accustomed to 
hear him use. The advertisement ran:—“ On 
Saturday, the llth December, 1837, will be 
performed for the first time, at the benefit of the 
undersigned, Norma, a grand romantic opera, in two 
acts, by Bellini. The undersigned believes that he can- 
not better evince his respect for the art-loving public 
of this town than by the choice of this opera for his 
benefit, granted to him for his trouble in the advance- 
ment and cultivation of the youthful musical talent 
of this stage. Norma is, of all Bellini’s works, the 
very one which unites, in richest harmony, the ut- 
most passion with the deeper truth, and even the most 
decided opponents of the modern Italian music have 
done this composition the justice to allow that it, 
speaking to the heart, demonstrates inward conflict of 
feelings, and has not the modern superficiality. There- 
fore, everything having been done in the study and 
casting of this work, I may venture to deferentially 
invite the theatre-loving public, and I do so in 
the joyful hope that my hitherto zealous efforts to dis- 
charge the duty of my position to the utmost has found 
sympathetic and indulgent recognition.—Riga, De- 
cember 8, 1837.—Richard Wagner.” On Thursday last 
Tannhduser was performed at the Court Opera, Fraulein 
Mielke singing as Elizabeth. The truth of the theatrical 
axiom as to the impossibility of playing with spirit. to 
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a thin house was almost disproved by the performance, 
at the Carl Theater the other evening, of Mdlle. Héléne 
Scriwana, from the Paris Vaudeville, and M. Julien 
Deschamps, from the Court Theatre at St. Petersburg, 
who played in Un Collectionéur Enragé, and Un Mari 
Dans du Coton, with an animation which must attract 
larger audiences, and earn for them their meed of 
applause. Bonhomme, Le Serment d’Horace, and 
L’Homme-femme are also in the répertoire taken to 
Vienna for their short stay. 

The Stadttheater reopened on Saturday with 
Shakspere’s Midsummer Night’s Dream, accompanied 
by Meéendelssohn’s music. A translation from the 
Italian of Messalina, a Roman tragedy by the poet 
Cossa, which made a sensation in Italy, is also to be 
produced on this stage. Fraulein Frank will play 
Messalina, Herr Robert the gladiator, and Herr Lobe 
the Emperor Claudius. The third novelty is to be 
Paul Heyse’s latest tragedy, Kénigsmark, Fraiilein 
Wewerka taking the réle of Queen, Fraulein Weisse 
that of Countess Platen, and Herr Robert, Kénigsmark. 

The Director of the Stadttheater adheres to his 
principle of beginning the autumn season with the 
graver kind of plays, and saving the lighter sort for the 
Viennese when they return from the country, as he 
supposes, rightly or wrongly, that the middle-class 
remaining in the city even during summer may be 
more thankful for solid pieces than the travelling in- 
habitants, as indeed the Sunday afternoon performances 
prove. At the end of October the prize comedies 
and some French pieces will be produced. Amongst 
the latter, as has been already announced, a 
tragedy by Dauder, called Newe Liebe (New Love), 
will, under the superintendence of the author at 
rehearsals and the earlier performances, precede the 
representation of it in Paris at the beginning 
of November. Vienna will thus be able to anticipate 
the judgment of Paris by deciding first upon the merit 
of a novelty. Alexander Dumas’s Balsamo may like- 
wise be looked for, as well as two older French plays 
by Barriére and Augier, which, strangely enough, are 
unknown to the German stage, although they are 
amongst the best works of these authors, and won great 
and lasting renown in Paris. 

Amongst the 452 prize plays sent in up to the middle 
of August there was no masterpiece, but, saving 420 
hopeless mediocrities, some commendable work, and there 
were several comedies which, with slight alterations, will 
serve to augment our répértoire, “ which will be a wel- 
come addition, for the unfruitfulness of our writers of 
comedy has for years been quite shocking,” says a 
Vienna critic of his country—an observation, of course 
quite inapplicable to our own. 





IN BERLIN. 


—eoo— 


ROPITIATION at least is needed to prepare an 
untrained mind to receive and enjoy opera- 
bouffe; and the marvellously efficient troupe from 
Brussels, who not long ago played Giroflé-Girofla in 
London with such harmony of tone, colour, and action, 
must have done much to win admirers for a kind of 
musical nonsense rather calculated to inspire original 
contempt. They certainly did all that vivacious 
singing and acting could to remove the uneasy feeling 
which affects inexperienced persons when first assisting at 
foolery, be it melodious or otherwise. Moreover, they must 
have nearly succeeding in persuading London, humbly 
grateful to Offenbach, that he had a formidable rival 
in M. Lecocq. And those thus taught to appreciate 
the charmingly frivolous music of the French composer 
-will take an interest in the production at Berlin, for the 
first time, of his comic operetta Graziella, It has just 





come out at the Friedrich-Wilhelmstidtisches Theater, 
where such works are a speciality, and under the direc- 
tion of the stage-manager, Herr Tetzlaff, was brilliantly 
put upon the stage. The opinion of a German critic 
on it is worth giving in his own words. “ Graziella,” 
says he, “is the name of the heroine of a pleasant 
poem by Lamartine ; unhappily, however, she who plays 
the title-role of Lecocq’s operetta is not the graceful 
Graziella of the French poet, but a rather light-minded 
little girl who has the oddest experiences. One does 
not, of course, expect much from the libretto of such 
French operettas, in which stupidity and extravagance 
vie with each other for predominance ; and here again 
we find extravagance and stupidity in abundance. It is 
not worth while relating the story of the mock marriage 
of Baron Rafael de Montefiasco ; indeed, one fortunately 
forgets it again directly. Lecocq’s music is unequal ; 
agreeable and fine characteristics are mingled 
with incredible trivialities that would scarcely be heard 
n one of Offenbach’s musical burlesques. Worst of all 
were the arrangements of the first and second acts, which 
would barely earn coppers from a commonplace crowd 
of the most ordinary kind; but, in comparison with 
what we are accustomed to from other composers, 
Lecocq’s power does not lag behind them—on the con- 
trary, he surprises us in the third act with the best 
fruits of his capacity. The finale of the second 
act, and the whole third, re-enlivened the somewhat 
wearied public; a very well woven quintett, and 
especially Graziella’s aria, and a really poetical senti- 
mental song of the Podesta Rudolfo, are valuable com- 
positions. All the rest is worth very little.” 

The piece was well performed. Herr Brandt made 
out of the Podesta one of the best and most pleasing 
of his parts. His delivery of the song in which he 
declares his renunciation went quite beyond the 
range of operetta, and was both noble and tender. 
Fraiilein Kopka sang, as Graziella, with ability and 
archness ; but she should not go to excess either in 
acting or singing—the whole thing is already made 
intentionally quite strong enough. It is said that 
Fraiilein Drucker, who made a lively and clever Land- 
lady Beatrice, will hereafter take the part of Graziella 
alternately with Fraiilein Kopka. Herr Broda was 
an original Marchese, without being too farcical. Very 
droll and most effective was Fraiilein Elise Schmidt’s 
Lucretia. She must be pardoned much extravagance, 
unpardonable in another, for there is so much originality 
and artistic skill in her playing. The elegant cavalier 
and lover, represented by Herr Swoboda, gained much 
applause for his singing, as did also Fraulein von 
Wenta as the page, Theobaldo. The operetta is likely to 
run. There are but few or no changes of programme at 
the other theatres to be chronicled. On Friday (the 
eve of the anniversary of Sedan) the descriptive musical 
piece called Sedan, by Ruscheweyh, was performed 
under the direction of the author at the Belle Alliance 
Theater, where a play entitled Die Ammnesty, by 
A. May, has also been recently produced for the 
first time. We hope, hereafter, to give an account 
of a new and anonymous play, Liesbeth, put upon the 
stage of the Stadttheater on Sunday. The audience 
of the National Theater were on Thursday entertained 
by a well-timed piece, entitled, Wie nm Sie tber 
Russland? (What do you think about Russia?) in 
which a favourite farceur, A. Weirauch, made them 
laugh. Auber’s comic opera, Des Teufels Antheil 
(The Devil’s Share), has appeared at the Kroll Opera 
House. An announcement is publicly made through 
the German press, at the request of the King of 
Bavaria, inviting competition for a prize, offered by 
His Majesty for (1) a tragedy in high style, the subject, 
whether derived from history or otherwise, to be 
not too remote from the views of the present 
time and nation ; (2) for a play that, so far as possible 
moving in the sphere of the national life, shall express 
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the interests of the present time, yet keep aloof 
from the sufficiently discussed questions of the day, 
the vivid representation of peculiarities in the life 
of the characters to be one of the chief aims of 
the writer; (3) for a high-class comedy, in which the 
characters and situations shall be treated with equal 
care, and be placed in the cultivated circles of German 
society, and all farcical elements be most resolutely 
excluded. The prize for each of these three works 
is fixed at 2,400 marks. Various provisions are also 
made for the mode of competition and the examina- 
tion and production of the prize works. This offer 
is not without significance. It shows the active sym- 
pathy of the King with the dramatic art, and also the 
nature of the wants now felt on the German stage. The 
demand for good plays seems in all countries largely 
in excess of the supply, and we suppose will always be 
so. The fact that countless plays are everywhere forth- 
coming and are rejected must, however, not be taken 
as proof that good plays cannot be written, but merely 


as evidence that good men do not often try to write 
them. 





IN AMERICA. 


—_ + —_— 


HEATRICAL New York was by no means dull 
when the last mail left. The Union Square 
Theatre was reopened on the 15th ult. with the Pink 
Dominos, the production of which has been looked 
forward to with considerable interest in all quarters. 
There is no reason to suppose that the immorality of 
the piece will become a subject of controversy among 
our American cousins, and as every scene is dra- 
matically effective and entertaining, we may con- 
fidently anticipate that the Pink Dominos will 
have a long “run.” Mr. Charles Coghlan is 
the Charles Greythorne, Miss Linda Dietz the Sophie 
Greythorne, and Miss Agnes Booth the Lady Wagstaffe. 
Before the doors have been open very long, a placard, 
inscribed “ standing room only,” is regularly exhibited. 
Not less unequivocal was the success which attended 
Miss Lydia Thompson’s appearance at Wallack’s 
Theatre on the 18th ult. “It seems but yesterday,” 
says the Tribune, “ that she was prancing all over the 
American stage and horse-whipping American editors ; 
and yet it is an age since she first came to us, and 
three long years since she last went away. Well, 
we have borne the separation pretty comfort- 
ably, and so apparently has she. Time has been 
good to her. If her pale and hazy song has 
grown a little more thin and nebulous than ever, her 
talented legs have lost none of their bloom ; they kick 
out with all the vigour of old days; they fly back with 
all their ancient grace and dignity. Placing herself at 
once upon confidential relations with the audience by a 
little address spoken as she bounded upon the scene, 
just as the clown tumbles into the ring with his “ Here 
we are again!” she led the exhibition on Saturday 
evening in that frank and effusive way of hers, and 
while forty or fifty first-class calves were blossoming and 
shaking in the lime-light, the centre of admiration was 
Mistress Lydia’s perennial bounce. 


‘ Her we saw frisking and whisking, and ever at swifter 


ation, 
Under brief curtain revealing broad acres—not of bro: 


cloth.” 
It may not be amiss to mention that the play is called 
Blue Beard, and that B. B. is Mr. Marshall, Selim is 
Miss Thompson, and Fatima is Miss Burville. But, 
after all, it makes no particular difference what the play 
is called or what are the names of the characters. Bur- 
lesque does not bother itself with such trifles.” In justice 
to the majority of the New York papers, it should be 
remarked that this style of writing is not common.- On 
the 22nd ult, Mr. Joaquin Miller’s new play, The 








Danites; or, the Heart of the Sierras, was brought 
out at the transformed Broadway Theatre. It is 
an American play, inasmuch as it delineates phases of 
character and incidents of life peculiar to a remote part 
of America—to wit, the mining districts of California 
when California was young. The Danites is a drama- 
tised story of ’49, the forty-niners being reproductions 
more or less varied, and more or less truthful, of the 
characters made familiar to American readers by the 
poems and stories of Bret Harte. Indeed, for a con- 
firmation of the truthfulness of Mr. Miller’s delineation 
of camp life in the days of the gold-seekers, we 
have scarcely any literary authority besides that of 
Bret. Harte or John Hay and their innumerable imitators. 
Mr. Miller appears to have carefully studied the 
literature of the mining camp—no doubt he has also 
carefully studied the character of the dwellers in the 
wild West—and having constructed a plot suitable to 
the comprehension of a Bowery audience, has put into 
the mouths of his characters the noble sentiments 
popularly believed to have been common among the 
miners, couched in the coarse slang of the place and 
period ; but, for the benefit of a more enlightened day 
and better educated audience, frequently garnished 
with the choice language and poetical ideas of “The 
Poet of the Sierras.” The result is a playable play. 
Mliss, the latest venture of local dramatic authorship, 
was presented at the California Theatre, San Francisco, 
on the 6th ult. The drama has but slight relation to 
the tale which suggested it. None of the situations 
are preserved in their entirety, though one or two 
retain a faint resemblance to the original. The 
changes naturally offend those to whom the story, 
with its fine pathos, its delicate humour, and its 
artistic finish, was a source of exquisite pleasure. 
The character of Mliss, in consequence of these devia- 
tions, is wrested from its original intent. In the tale 
we see her as a child, fine by instinct, coarse by associa- 
tion, matured suddenly to maidenhood by the benign 
influence of love. In the play we find her matured in 
the beginning, except for a childish manner that seems 
inappropriate, and is really made awkwardly so by an 
incongruous love of an effete doll. Mr. Harte intro- 
duces us to his heroine at the age of nine or 
ten; it would be hard to conceive of Mr. Greene’s 
creation, upon first acquaintance, as less than fifteen or 
sixteen, so that what is suitable action in the story is 
misplaced upon the stage. Space, however, is wanting 
for complete analysis. Give the Mliss of Miss Mayhew 
a little more juvenility, more tenderness, more impetu- 
osity, more spontaneity, and it would be more like that 
of Mr. Harte—and better. Otherwise it was good, and 
pleased the audience. Considering her severe hoarse- 
ness, her songs would have been better omitted. 
Several scenes of the play, in which Mr. Mestayer par- 
ticipated as Yuba Bill, the stage-driver, had brightness 
and vigour, and Mr. Edwards made up and played Old 
Bummer Smith with considerable individuality. 








EN PASSANT. 


—_—o—— 


HE Figaro publishes a startling piece of intelligence 
respecting Madame Patti. The week before last, it says, 

the diva “left Ilfracombe, where she was staying, and went 
for one night to Paris. She then announced her intention 
to her professional advisers, and to her most private and 
intimate friends, to retire immediately from the profession 
she has so long adorned, and to take the veilasa nun. No 
arguments could shake her resolve, and the lady at once 
proceeded to carry her intentions into effect. Accompanied 
by a member of her household she departed for Brittany, 
where she entered the Convent of the Sacred Heart. There, 
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I have the best reason to state, she still remains, resolved, 
so far as she can-resolve, for the present, that ‘these 
garish lights shall see her no more.’ But, in order that 
she may take the veil, it is deemed advisable that her dis- 
pute with the Marquis de Caux shall not remain in the 
position it now is. Mdme. Patti has, therefore, filed in 
the Paris courts an application to declare her marriage 
with the Marquis de Caux null and void, on the ground 
that the priest who performed the ceremony was not legally 
licensed to do so, and (I quote from the official document) 
‘that the said marriage is tainted by divers other vices and 
nullities, which will be particularised hereafter.’ Tired of 
the world, wearied of the worry and turmoil of mundane 
strife, and wishing for the peace and tranquillity of com- 
plete withdrawal from public life, she has retired to the 
Convent of the Sacred Heart, with the avowed object of 
preparing herself to take the veil.” 


Mr. Epwin Lone, we are informed, has completed his 
portrait of Mr. Irving as Richard III., which will, in all 
probability, be one of the principal features of the next 
exhibition at Burlington House. 


Herr WacNER has just presented each of the artists 
who took part in the Bayreuth Festival with a silver 
medal commemorative of the occasion and expressive of 
his gratitude. Herr Walther, who, in his fewilletons in 
the Mannheimer Journal, so warmly defended the Music of 
the Future, is dead. 


In reply to Mr. Mapleson’s letter asking for aid in 
completing the National Opera House on the Thames 
Embankment, Mr. Gye has written to the 7'imes, setting 
forth the difficulties which beset his rival’s plans. Refer- 
ring to inaccuracies in Mr. Mapleson’s statements, Mr. Gye 
says that instead of £80,000 being now required, the 
amount necessary is about £220,000, and that Mr. Maple- 
son’s proposal to rent the house at £14,000 a year from 
any one who would complete it is a very satisfactory one, 
inasmuch as no consideration is made of fire insurance 
costs or taxes, which must certainly be paid, either by the 
owner of the property or by the tenant. If Mr. Gye’s 
estimates are just and accurate, the new National Opera 
House scheme may be pronounced a failure. 


Last Thursday, at nine o'clock in the morning, the 
remains of Virginie Déjazet were transported from their 
temporary resting-place to Pére la Chaise. The ceremony 
was witnessed by thirty or forty persons only, in con- 
sequence, no doubt, of the earliness of the hour. The 
theatres, we regret to say, were not too well repre- 
sented. Mdlle. Marie Leroux, the brothers Lionnet, 
M. Grouget, M. and Madame Lagneau, M. Damoulin, and 
M. Callais were the only members of the profession 
who had the courage to get up a little earlier thun usual 
to pay the last tribute of respect to Mdlle. Déjazet. The 
grave is near the monument of Admiral Beauséjour. Its 
position is indicated by an iron cross, surrounded by gold 
leaves and natural flowers, In the middle of the cross is 
a cartouche violet, bearing this inscription :—‘ Déjazet, 
O toi dont l’4me immortelle sourit 4 l’aurore, tandis que 
nous te pleurons dans la nuit, prie pour nous! 30 Aoit, 
1877.” A monument is to be erected at the grave out of 
funds raised for the purpose at all the theatres of Paris, 


Mr. Bret Harre amuses himself in a Washington 
paper by prophesying the approaching extinction of the 
American critic. He points out that the reading public 
“don’t care a rap for the critic, but go on buying their 
books just as they please.” Also that “even distinguished 
literary men can’t impose their favourites on the afore- 





said public.” Also that “the ineffectiveness of criticism 
is proved by the facts that English critics praise Walt 
Whitman, and most of the American critics don’t ; that 
Poe, whom the English critics laud, was himself an unfair 
critic of Longfellow, whom also the British extol; and 
Joaquin Miller wasn’t discovered to be a poet until he’d 
published in England.” In fine, “as a prophet the critic 
is a failure; as a legislator his laws are ex post facto and 
unnecessary; as a judge his decisions are reversed by 
another judge who may ke as ignorant and prejudiced as 
himself.” 


WE learn with regret that Mr. Wyndham has met with 
a serious accident during his well-earned holiday. From 
Lillecrammer, where Mr. Wyndham had his head-quarters 
for trout-fishing on Lake Midsen, he had gone inland some 
two and a half Norwegian miles to the great annual horse- 
fair held at Stav, and was examining one of the prize 
stallions, when a vicious little beast backed out of a drove 
of ponies standing near and kicked him severely on the 
leg. Mr. Wyndham, however, managed with some little 
assistance to get into his carriole and return to his hotel, 
where, under the kind nursing of Friu Armsrud and 
daughters, he is fast recovering from the effects of this 
second accident to the full enjoyment of his annual rest. 


WHEN, towards the end of the month, the Emperor 
William pays his promised visit to Baden-Baden, Madame 
Gerster will sing in a concert organised in his honour, 
The Hungarian prima donna, who, it is reported, has 
sensibly profited by the criticism passed upon her in 
London, will sing ’at the festival of the Minnergesang- 
verein at Cologne, and will then proceed to Russia. 


M. Lereuer, the French directeur, has just died. 
For some time before his death he had cherished a curious 
antipathy towards M. Mechelaere, one of the bassos of the 
Thédtre de la Monnaie. “I never hear that fellow sing,” 
he would say, “without feeling as though a pail of cold 
water were being poured down my back. Understand his 
voice I cannot. One might always say that he sings the 
‘Dies ire.’” The remains of the directeur were buried 
last week at the English Sainte Marie, and during the 
ceremony M. Mechelaere sang the “ Dies ire.” M. Prevel 
thinks Letellier must have had a presentiment of this, 


Tue friends of Mr. Arthur Matthison will be concerned 
to hear that he has lately taken to late hours. He is now 
generally known as “One A. M.” Nevertheless, he has 
found time to write this :— 

“The Actor’s vocal art increases, oft, his fame ; 
More potent, to that end, the public ‘ voice’ can be ! 
The Actor’s eyes, arms, legs, may help to make his name ; 
Most should he value ‘hands,’ it seems to me!” 

THE scene is a theatrical agency, perhaps Mr. Black- 
more’s. An artist enters. “ Well, sir, what can I do 
for you? What is your line of business?” “ Low comedy, 
sir.” ‘“‘What parts are you up in?” ‘Hamlet, Lear, 
Richelieu, Othello!” ‘Hold on—those are not low 
comedy parts.” ‘ Don’t know if they are or not. All I 
know is, that I make the people laugh when I play in 
them.” 


Macreaby, rehearsing William Tell, once spoke the 
line, “Do you shoot?” in so natural and colloquial a 
tone that he threw the raw actor he addressed off his 
guard, ‘A little,” he answered, “ but I don’t fancy them 
cross-bows, Mr. Macready, though I’m death on a gun.” 


MD1LLE. VALENTINE AUBLANT, formerly of the Ambigu 
and the Théftre Historique, has just died in Paris. She 
was buried at mid-day on Sunday at Saint Eugtne’s. 
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Mr. BiancuarD, in one of -his letters to a provincial 
paper, says that attention is now being very properly drawn 
to the coarse allusions introduced by certain comic singers 
at the music-halls, and it is understood that certain official 
personages are going the round of these establishments to 
prepare ceriain statements which will be made next licens- 
ing day. Asa rule, these places are exceedingly well con- 
ducted, but, encouraged by the stupid laughter of foolish 
shopboys, some of the ‘“comiques ” have been tempted to 
try a style of vocalisation which happily has not offended 
our ears since the old days of the Coal Hole and Cider 
Cellars. 


Or Woodleigh, the new play by Mr. Philip Stoner, lately 
produced at Wallack’s, the New York Tribune says :—“ It 
is announced that, since its production elsewhere, it has 
been entirely rewritten for its first representation in this 
city. No one who saw last evening’s performance will 
call the conjecture harsh that asks what the play could 
have been before it was rewritten. It is impossible to find 
relief from its unnatural action in its dialogue, for of dia- 
logue, as it is understood on the stage, there is none. The 
players talked for twenty minutes after the curtain rose 
without saying anything, and these intervals of loquacious 
dulness grew longer as the play grew older. Of one thing, 
however, Mr. Stoner cannot be accused. No one can lay 
plagiarism to his charge. Woodleigh is a play which we 
cannot conceive that any one could ever have been tempted 
to steal.” 


Tue “ Matinées Caractéristiques” given in Paris last 
season proved so successful that arrangements have been 
made for another series. The following is the programme : 
-—English Matinée, November 4; Italian, November 11 ; 
Spanish, November 25 ; German, December 2; Russian, 
December 9; Scandinavian, December 16; Greek, De- 
cember 23; Roman, December 30; Matinée Moyen-dge, 
January 6; Matinée Louis XIII., January 20; Matinée 
Louis XIV., February 3; Matinée Louis XV., Feb- 
ruary 17. There is also to be a Matinée Louis XVI, 
but the date is not yet fixed. It is proposed to add 
matinées illustrative of the Revolution, the First Empire, 
and the Restoration. 


THE courteous gentleman who bvoks our seats at the 
Lyceum Theatre was nota little startled when, on Thursday 
morning, an irascible-looking Frenchman alighted from a 
cab in Wellington-street, went to the box-office window, 
and, bringing down his fist on the ledge with a bang, 
said, “Sare, I vant a réw.” “Then, sir,” replied 
the box-keeper, drawing himself up to his full height, 
“you will be disappointed, for you cannot have 
a row here. If you have anything to complain of, 
you must write to the management.” ‘“Sare, I 
must have a grand réw—or la boxe.” The box-keeper, 
not doubting that an attack was to be made upon him, 
sternly said he knew a little of the noble art of self-defence, 
but was scarcely prepared to show his skill at that moment. 
** Ah! mille pardons,” exclaimed the Frenchman, perceiving 
he had been misunderstood ; “it is a rdw of stalls or a box 
that I vant.” 


In his latest volume of poems, Victor Hugo comes down 
mercilessly upon Nisard, one of his most veteran and 
vigorous antipathies. The poet’s hatred goes back a 
quarter of a century, to the days when Alfred de Musset 
used ostentatiously to visit the Academy, and ask, “ Your 
pardon, M. le Président, is M. Hugo here?” “ He is not,” 
would naturally reply the President, for the Second Empire 
had just been founded; and De Musset would retire with 
the graceful remark that in that case there was no one 











there. Montalembert and others planned Hugo’s expulsion 
for handling so severely the Immortals in Les Chatiments, 
but were discouraged emphatically by Villemain. Hearing 
of this, Hugo wrote a stinging poem—we do not know if it 
is incorporated in any of his volumes— 
“Et j’aime mieux, Moliére, ennemi des pédants, 
Etre avec toi de hors qu’avec Nisard dedans !”’ 
which is, being interpreted— 
“ Moliére, the pedant’s foe, ’tis pleasanter to me, 
Than inside with Nisard, with thee outside to be.” 
Time, it will be seen, has not softened all the poet’s asperities. 
Ciprico, a young American tragedian, is to appear at 
the Surrey Theatre. A San Francisco paper declares he 
“‘ possesses the advantages of youth, a fine physique, a quick 
and subtle intelligence, and a dramatic power of great 
intensity. His stage action is full of ease and grace, his 
voice rich and sympathetic, and his conceptions of stage 
character always poetic.” 


To dispose of certain absurd stories that have lately 
appeared in the public prints, the Baltimore Gazette says 
that President Andrew Johnson ordered the remains of 
J. Wilkes Booth to be delivered to his family, who sent 
John H. Weaver, a Baltimore undertaker, to Washington, to 
receive them. A box was taken up from the Arsenal building 
and delivered to him. It was found to contain a skeleton 
wrapped in an army blanket. On the right foot was an 
army shoe, cut open at the top its entire length, as if to 
accommodate a swollen foot. On the other was a large 
cavalry boot. A reporter of the Gazette examined the 
bones in and above the shoe, and found that the leg was 
broken just above the ankle. Still the identity of the 
remains was not satisfactorily established, especially as 
there was no portion of the spinal vertebre missing, and 
no mark of any bullet upon them. A brother of Booth 
was sent for, who said that. Wilkes had his tooth plugged 
with gold in a peculiar manner. He described the location 
of the tooth, and drew with a pencil the shape of the plug, 
which was of unusual size. The teeth were taken out, and 
the tooth was found plugged as described. The remains 
were buried in Greenmount Cemetery, in the same lot 
with the grandfather, father, and children of the family. 


Mr. Cuartes F, Browne—otherwise Artemus Ward— 
once wrote a bright letter to a little eight-year-old friend 
of his in Elmira, and the Gazette of that town now prints 
this letter for the first time. He tells his ‘dear Amelia” 
how much he misses her. ‘ Why didn’t I put you in a 
bottle and bring you down with me?” he says; “ but I am 
always forgetting something. The other day I went off 
and forgot my Aunt Sarah, and she’s a good deal bigger 
than you are. Mr. Ramsey is also a very forgetful man. 
He frequently goes off and forgets his washerwoman. * * 
I like you very much. I should like you just as well if 
you were twelve years older. I am very singular about 
some things, You spoke to me about a boy who is 
my rival. I should be very sorry to kill that boy, but 
he may drive me to it. I am in hopes that he will 
take himself into a premature tomb—-that he may choke 
himself with a large slice of pudding—but if he does 
neither, I shall feel forced to load him with chains and 
read all my lectures to him. ‘That will finish him. His 
boots may remain, but the rest of him will have perished 
miserably long ere I have got through !” 

THERE is always a fashion in gymnastics as in other 
“sticks,” and just now the rage is for dangerous dives 
from great altitudes, The remarkable performance of 
Gonza at the Oxford is quite startling enough, but now 
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another athlete at the Alexandra Palace is making a dive 
of one hundred feet instead of sixty. From the very 
nature of their vocation, gymnasts are compelled to be 
exceedingly temperate, but surely, as Mr. Blanchard 
has humorously remarked, there is here a danger of their 
taking “a drop too much.” 


THE cellar of the Old Play-house in Alston-street, 
Glasgow, is surrounded, according to a correspondent of 
the Glasgow Herald, by a bank or bench of solid masonry, 
covered with fine cement, and about 34 feet broad and high. 
What can this have been for? The building has been a 
good deal altered, but this bank is plainly part of the 
original structure. The whole building is fast disappearing, 
and is well worth a visit, both from its connection with old 
Glasgow story and as a specimen of old Glasgow work- 
manship. 

M. LeGcouvé says that in America reading aloud is 
counted as one of the elements of public instruction—it is 
one of the bases of early education ; while in France it 
does not even rank with the lighter arts—it is regarded at 
best asa curiosity. After many years of study and ex- 
perience, M. Legouvé has become convinced that reading is 
an art, and he is desirous of introducing it among the 
various branches of education in his country. 


Miss Ciara Morris’s husband gives as a reason for 
allowing his wife to play when not strong enough, that if 
she remains any time at home, she sinks into such a 
state of utter depression, both physically and mentally, 
that she cries nearly constantly, and is worse off than when 
kept up by the excitement of the stage. 


Many of our readers must remember the picture of Lady 
Teazle, exhibited by the Royal Academy about ten years 
ago. The painter, Mr. A. J. Horsford, recently died in 
New York. 

Mr. Joseph Kwyicut, the dramatic critic of the 
Atheneum and more than one other paper, was in the 
south of France last week to explore the old Roman 
remains shown in that quarter. 


Sicnor Arrico Boiro, the composer of the opera 
Mephistopheles, has received a decoration from Victor 
Emmanuel. 


THE rehearsals of England in the Days of Charles II. 
have not been commenced at Drury Lane. Mr. Wills 
is still in the south of France, and the third act, we 
hear, has not yet arrived. The part of Fenella will not, 
after all, be played by Madame Celeste, but by Miss Louise 
Willes. 


To-mMoRROW evening] Our Boys will be played for the 
850th time. 

Tue Duke's Theatre is to be reopened in the course of 
the month by Mr. Sidney, late of the Prince’s Theatre, 
Manchester. 

Mr. F. H. Mackin has been engaged by Mr. Righton 
to play at the Globe Theatre. 

Miss Kate VAUGHAN, we regret to state, is in very bad 
health. 

THE revival of Hernani, as we recently announced, is 
decided upon at the Comédie Frangaise. M. Hugo, it is 
said, will superintend the last rehearsals. Mdlle. Sarah 
Bernhardt, not Mdlle. Croizette, will be the Dojia Sol, and 
M. Mornet-Sully the hero. 


THE Opéra Comique, agreeably to custom, was to have 
been reopened on the Ist. inst., but at the eleventh hour 
the chandelier was found to be insecure, and the reopening 
has been put off in order that the audience may be exposed 
to no danger. 





Tue third act of La Cigale has not yet been read to the 
company of the Théatre des Variétés. M. Bertrand is 
about to engage for this piece a man of almost herculean 
proportions, hitherto a conspicuous figure at fairs in the 
vicinity of Paris, 

As we recently stated, there is no truth in the rumour 
that M. Octave Feuillet’s Roman d’un jeune homme pauvre 
is being adapted for the stage. The rumour was probably 
set a-going by a fact which may now be announced— 
namely, that his Dalila is being converted into an opera, 


the libretto by M. Louis Gallet, the music by M. Hémery, 
of St. Lé. 


Tue Juif Errant is to be followed at the Thédtre Cluny 
by a new drama from the pens of MM. D’Ennery and 
Daryl, in which M. Dupuis, late of the Gymnase, will 
appear. 

Tue Filleule du Roi, which met with so favourable a 
reception at Brussels, is in rehearsal at the Carl Theater at 
Vienna, where it will be produced with much splendour. 
M. Vogel, the composer, is in the Austrian capital to 
superintend the production. 

M. Epmonp Gonp1neT, the author of Le Tunnel, has sent 
to M. Montigny, the directeur of the Gymnase, a short piece 
called Babiole. It has been accepted. 


Herr Env, the composer, has just completed, at Vienna, 
an opera called the Rose of Lebanon. The libretto is by 
M. Lohmann. 





THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL 
THEATRE. 


——_194-— 


UR description of the organisation of the Comédie 
Frangaise, which we hold up to view as a bright 
example of an existing National Theatre, will be im- 
perfect unless we complete the summary of the Edict 
of Moscow, given in our, last number. From the pro- 
visions yet to be set out, it will be seen how careful 
Napoleon was in framing the decree to secure as far as 
possible a supply of new, young, and competent actors 
to recruit the staff of the Théatre Frangais, and fresh 
dramatic works of promise for representation on its stage. 
The Edict proceeded to declare that the superintendent 
alone should give orders for débuts at the theatre, and 
that the débuts should take place only between the 
lst November and the 15th April; that these orders 
should be laid before the Commissary Imperial, who should 
be bound to register them, and to put the three pieces 
which the débutant should select for his performance 
into the next répertoire; that the superintendent 
might call upon pupils either of the Conservatoire or 
of private masters, or the actors of other theatres of the 
Empire, to make their début, and in the latter case, 
that the engagements of the actors at other theatres 
should be suspended or rescinded if the actors were 
admitted to trial as probationers at the Fran- 
cais; that actors or actresses, who should have 
roles in the débutants’ pieces, should not refuse to play 
them under a penalty of 150fr.; that a complete 
rehearsal of each piece in which a débutant was to play 
should be compulsory, under a penalty of 25 fr. for each 
absentee ; that the committee should afterwards pro- 
pose other réles for the débutant to play, and that the 
superintendent should fix on three of them, which the 
débutant should be bound to play after a private and a 
general rehearsal ; and that débutants attaining success 
and showing talent should be admitted on trial for at 
least a year, and afterwards as sociétatvres by the 
superintendent, if and when the latter should deem 
them fit. 
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The articles as to the acceptance of new plays de- 
elared that the reading of a new piece should be before 
a committee composed of nine persons, chosen from 
the oldest sociétaires by the superintendent, who 
should name likewise three other supplementary mem- 
bers, in order that the number of the members of the 
committee might always be complete ; that the admis- 
sion of a piece should be by an absolute majority of votes ; 
that if some of the votes were for sending it back to be 
corrected, a fresh vote should be taken on the question of so 
remitting it, and the voting was to be by “Aye” or “No.” 
If there should be only four votes for sending it back 
to be corrected, the piece should be accepted; the 
author’s share in the receipts, after the deduction of 
one-third for expenses, was to be one-eighth for a piece 
of five or four acts, one-twelftk for a piece of three acts, 
and one-sixteenth for a piece in one or two acts, the 
author and actors being, however, at liberty to make 
an altogether different arrangement; that the author 
should have free entrées to the theatre during three 
years for a piece of four or five acts, two years for three 
acts, one year for less than three acts, and during life 
for two pieces in five or four acts, three pieces in three 
acts, or four pieces in one act. 

Under the head of “ Police” follow several clauses 
governing the orderly conduct of the theatre. Another 
article provided that if after ten years’ service a 
member wished to retire, and adhered to his wish 
for a year, and declared his intention not to play 
in any other theatre, whether in France or abroad, 
he should be allowed to retire, but without a pen- 
sion or share of the annual fund. Then came various 
general provisions, of which the more important were 
that the Comédie Frangaise might not dispense with 
performing a play every day without special authority 
from the superintendent, under pain of paying, for each 
day during which the theatre was closed, 500 fr. to the 
poor-box ; and that the superintendent should make 
rules for the whole internal administration of the 
theatre. 

Finally, we arrive at the clauses regulating the 
supply of pupils for the stage, and enacting that 
there should be eighteen pupils for the Théatre Fran- 
gais, nine of each sex, in the Imperial Conservatoire ; 
that they should be nominated by the Minister for the 
Interior; to be of the age of not less than fifteen years; 
that they should be treated at the Conservatoire as the 
other scholars admitted there for singing and lyric 
tragedy ; that they might attend the music classes, but 
should more specially apply themselves to the art of 
declamation, and should pursue exactly the courses of 
the professors, according to the walk for which they 
should be destined; that to this intent, independently 
of the professors, there should be two dramatic 
instructors (rehearsers) of a different kind, who should 
make the pupils rehearse and study every day in the 
intervals of classes at fixed hours; that there should 
also be a professor of grammar, history, and of the 
mythology applicable to the dramatic art, who shculd 
specially instruct the pupils destined for the Théatre 
Frangais ; that the pupils should be annually examined 
by the professors and the directors of the Committee, 
and an account of the result should be given to the Minis- 
ter for the Interior and to the Superintendent of Thea- 
tres; that pupils of no promise should not continue their 
course, and should be replaced by others ; that those who 
should not be yet capable of coming out at the Théatre 
Frangais might, with the permission of the superin- 
tendent, engage themselves for a time at the Odéon 
Théatre, or in provincial companies; that those who 
should be deemed capable of coming out might 
receive from the superintendent a call to débuts, 
and be, according to their capabilities, put on trial 
for at least a year, and afterwards admitted as 
sociétaires ; that the cost for each pupil should be 
1,100 fr., the salary of each instructor 2,000 fr., and of 





each professor 3,000 fr. ; and that for these payments the 
Minister for the Interior should set aside a sum of 
26,800 fr. in addition to that allotted to the Imperial 
Conservatoire of Music out of the fund for expenses of 
his Ministry not otherwise provided for. Certain 
persons were charged with the execution of this edict, 
and it was signed “ Napoléon.” 

That these provisions were wise and practical is shown 
by the very vicissitudes they have outlasted. On the 
fall of Napoleon in 1814 the restored monarchy abolished 
the Decree of Moscow, and substituted the Royal Ordi- 
nances of 1816 and 1822, which reproduced its principal 
provisions. These ordinances placed the Company, 
once more designated the “ King’s Players in Urdinary,” 
under the direction of the official charged with the con- 
trol of amusements, and then under royal superin- 
tendents. This state of things lasted, without much 
modification, until the Revolution of 1830, when the 
Comédie Frangaise was subjected to the supervision 
of the Minister for the Interior, and the famous Edict 
of Moscow was established. The fortunes of the 
theatre had then somewhat declined, and it was 
in debt. The company gave up their right of 
self-administration, and asked for a director. M. 
Jouslin de la Saile, the manager of the theatre, was 
named the first director. He administered the theatre 
until 1837 with tolerable success, and the receipts rose. 
In that year M. Vedel, who had been for twenty years 
the treasurer, replaced M. Jouslin de la Salle as 
director. In the midsummer of 1838 Rachel made her 
début, and in some few months her brilliant genius 
increased the receipts sixfold, but her caprice rendered 
them uncertain. The management of M. Vedel only 
lasted until 1840. He retired before internal difficulties 
which he did not care to face. The company then re- 
turned to the Edict of Moscow,and administered it them- 
selves by means of the semainiers (members holding office 
for the week), under the superintendence of the Com- 
missary Royal, M. Buloz, better known as the founder 
of the Revue des Deux-Mondes The Government of 
King Louis Philippe obtained from the Legislative 
Assembly an increase of the annual subvention to 
40,000 fr., and eventually a fund of 300,000 fr., re- 
payable by five annuities, was granted to the theatre, 
which was thus enabled to meet its past liabilities. At 
the Revolution of 1848, the Comédie Francaise had 
again to ‘change its title, and M. Lockroy, a 
dramatic author and actor of distinction, suc- 
ceeded to the direction, but was soon obliged 
to resign his post to M. Edmond Seveste, 
who was in 1849 followed by M. Houssaye. 
This amiable and distinguished man was retained in 
his position on the proclamation of the Empire in 
1852, and a period of great success for the theatre 
ensued. Then in 1870 the Franco-German war broke 
out. On the 6th September the theatres were closed by 
order, and the foyers of the Comédie were transformed 
into hospitals for the wounded, and the company into 
kindly attendants and nurses. On the 25th October 
this Temple of Thespis, which, unlike that of Janus, 
was closed only by war, reopened its doors to give a 
day performance for the benefit of the victims. The 
company played scenes from Les Horaces, and Le 
Misanthrope, in ordinary costume, and recited appro- 
priate national verses, often declaimed amidst the roar 
of cannon by actors in their undoffed uniform of the 
National Guard. M. Seveste, a young attaché of the 
company, being mortally wounded in the last fight of 
the siege, was carried to the theatre, where an amputa- 
tion was performed, which he only survived a few days. 
Decorated with the Legion of Honour, he died there, 
and the whole company attended his funeral. 

When the time of the Commune came, the Comédie 
did not close, but continued its performances (though 
with absurd results, as far as receipts were concerned) 
for the sake of self-preservation. It occupied what the 
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Communists deemed an “eminently strategical ” posi- 
tion, and all the tact of the director was called forth to 
conciliate them and save it. On the 19th July, 1871, 
the present director, M. Emile Perrin, was appointed 
by the new Government, and those who are acquainted 
with the present state of the Théatre Frangais, will 
have some idea of the effect which such a man at the 
head of affairs can produce, and understand the advan- 
tage resulting to the country from the choice. M. Emile 
Perrin was a clever painter and a distinguished art 
critic. He learnt painting under Gros and Delaroche, 
and first contributed to the Exhibition of Pictures in 
1840, furnishing also articles on art and accounts of the 
Salons, which attracted some notice. In 1848, when 
only thirty-three years of age, he became manager of 
the Opéra Comique, a post which, in 1862, he gave up, 
to preside over the National Academy of Music, where 
he remained until appointed to the Frangais. He has 
the taste, and the discrimination of an artist, and has 
shown a singular capacity for finding out promising, 
talented, and brilliant actors. He has done more, for 
he has discovered genius. We hope to have an oppor- 
tunity hereafter of giving a brief history of his six 
years’ reign, and the position the theatre now de- 
servedly holds under his active and intelligent adminis- 
tration. 





EARLY LIFE OF MR. IRVING. 


— +2 


HE instability of fame in general has been 
dilated upon to a really wearisome extent, but 
it may be doubted whether any section of the subject 
has ever received greater attention than the ultra- 
instability of the fame of the actor. He has been, not 
inaptly, compared to a meteor flashing across the 
horizon of his own age, only ‘to disappear and be all 
but forgotten a moment afterwards. The May-fly 
glories of the stage, indeed, cannot be perpetuated 
even by the greatest literary skill, and the actor 
is unavoidably debarred from leaving any more 
enduring testimony of his own genius than a 
novel conception of character and the effect he produces 
upon his audience. Nevertheless, it is certain that 
few books are more fascinating than dramatic annals 
and biographies. Under the Protean mask of the actor 
we like to catch a glimpse of the man, and in the case 
of an actor who stands at the head of his profession, our 
curiosity is still more powerfully excited. For these 
reasons it may be expected that Mr. Augustin Lewis’s 
well-written memoir of Mr. Irving in the current 
number of the Dublin University Magazine will find 
many readers, more especially as it is accompanied by 
what appears to be an excellent photographic portrait. 
Mr. Irving, according to this memoir, was born at 
Keinton, near Glastonbury, on the 6th February, 1838. 
He was an only son, as several distinguished men before 
him have been. In his twelfth year he was placed 
under the care of Dr. Pinches, a “very worthy in- 
structor of youth,” at a school in George-yard, Lombard- 
street. The boy soon displayed considerable enthusiasm 
and talent for everything dramatic, particularly in the 
recitals given by the boys at Christmas, Mr. Creswick 
was occasionally present at the rehearsals, at one of 
which he taught young Irving how to grasp a dagger 
in true tragic fashion. In his fifteenth year, 
the stage-strueck boy entered the office of an 
East India merchant. But, as our readers may 
have inferred, his heart was not in colonial 
produce and invoices, and he joined a number of 
young men who met to practise elocution and get 
up dramatic entertainments. The applause he won 
on these occasions, joined to the consciousness of in- 
creasing capacity, determined him to seek fame and 





fortune on the stage. The resolution, as Mr. Lewis 

remarks, was a grave one, for the path of the actor may 

be said to be paved with the crushed hopes of those 

who have gone before him; but unfaltering courage 

- numbered among Mr. Irving’s qualities from the 
rst. 

Before long he was introduced by. an actor named 
Hoskins to Mr. Phelps, who offered him an engagement 
at Sadler’s Wells. The boy, however, thought it better 
to begin in the provinces, then more of a school of 
acting than they are now. In 1856 he made his first 
appearance on the public stage at the Lyceum Theatre, 
Sunderland, as Orleans in Richelieu. The result of his 
first essay was not calculated to raise his hopes. The 
confidence with which he had declaimed in the elocution 
class in London completely deserted him; Orleans stam- 
mered to an extent which even the natural hesitation of 
his character did not justify, and Irving was strongly 
advised to return to the East India merchant’s office. 
His second venture was more disastrous than the first. 
He appeared as Cleomenes, in the Winter’s Tale. He 
would not study on Sunday, and had only an hour or two 
on the following day to learn the part he was to 
undertake the same evening. In the fifth act, 
where Cleomenes becomes for a moment the centre 
of attraction, Irving’s nervousness was so great 
that he forgot his part, and, importing a “ wildly 
inappropriate” line from another play, he ex- 
claimed, “ Come on to the market-place and I'll tell 
you further,” and fled. Though this mishap destroyed 
the interest of the scene, and was severely commented 
upon by the local press, the manager simply admin- 
istered a “little sound advice” to the young actor. 
The nervousness incident to a first appearance having 
been conquered, Mr. Irving made rapid advances in his 
profession. Between 1857 and 1860 he was at the 
Theatre Royal, Edinburgh, and had the advantage of 
playing with Miss Helen Faucit, Robson, Mr. Webster, 
Mr. Mathews, and other gifted artists. Here, too, he 
made the acquaintance of Mr. Toole, and as a result 
of the friendship which sprang up between them—a 
friendship, we are told, which has remained unbroken 
ever since—he went to the Princess’s Theatre in 
London. Before long he found that he had made 
a false move. The most important characters being in 
the possession of older actors, he had no chance of 
winning distinction, and he left London with a deter- 
mination not to return, except with a claim to a 
prominent position. Prior to his departure he read 
Virginius and the Lady of Lyons, and the literary and 
dramatic critics, including Mr. Blanchard, Mr. Yates, 
and many members of the old Arundel Club, cordially 
encouraged him to persevere. After spending a short 
time in the company formed by the late Edmund 
Glover, Mr. Irving went to Manchester, where his in- 
dividuality soon asserted itself. Talents so much above 
the average were justly estimated by the Manchester 
playgoers. For his benefit, on the eve of his 
departure from: the city, he resolved to play Hamlet, 
a character which he had studied since his child- 
hood. The company, with whom he was very popular, 
thought this an excellent joke. The idea of even an 
excellent Laertes proposing to scale the heights of 
tragedy in this fashion caused much diversion, But 
long before the performance ended the laughter stopped. 
“ Both audience and actors,” we are told, “ were full of 
wonder and enthusiasm.” The performance was after- 
wards repeated for three nights, and acute observers 
built great hopes upon him. These expectations, how- 
ever, were not shared by Mr. Irving himself. Then, as 
in 1870, Shakspere was thought to “spell ruin.” 

The time for Mr. Irving to take a recognised position 
in London was now approaching. Declining offers re- 
peatedly made to him by Mr. Fechter, he joined Mr. 
Boucicault’s provincial company, on the condition that 
if he made a mark he should have an engagement in 
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the metropolis as leading actor. The result was that 
in 1866 he appeared at the St. James’s Theatre as 
Doricourt to the Letitia Hardy of Miss Herbert. “In 
this impersonation some of the most striking qualities 
of the actor’s style, the artistic refinement, the delicate 
humour, suggested rather than expressed, were conspicu- 
ous. * Well, Mr. Oxenford,” said Mrs.‘Frank Matthews 
to the great dramatic critic, “what ao you think of 
Doricourt?” ‘An admirable performance,” was the 
reply. “ Depend upon it, this young fellow will go to 
the head of the profession,” continued the lady. 
“ After what I have seen I should not be surprised if 
he did,” said the critic. From the man of fashion of 
the eighteenth century, Mr. Irving passed to Rawdon 
Scudamore in Hunted Down, and from this time he 
became identified with the portraiture of bad men in 
all classes of society. His criminals, however, were not 
of the conventional, exaggerated jstagey type, but in- 
stinct with a realism which stamped them as transcripts 
from life. His grasp of character, his elaboration of 
detail, and his freedom from extravagance were recog- 
nised by all judges—amongst others by Charles Dickens, 
who expressed in a letter to Mr. Yates his unbounded 
admiration of Mr. Irving’s “singular power.” Mrs. 
Sartoris (Adelaide Kemble) said he reminded her 
vividly of the most famous members of her family, 
and continually urged him to devote himself to the 
higher drama. But for some time he was unable 
to act upon her advice. He had to play such 
parts as Bob Gassitt in Deurer than Life, Red- 
burn in the Lancashire Lass, Compton Carr in 
Formosa, and Bill Sikes in Mr. Oxenford’s adapta- 
tion of Oliver Twist. As Mr. Lewis says, the actor 
who has spanned the gulf which divides Bill Sikes from 
Hamlet has surely a strong claim to be regarded asa 
profound student of human nature. Dickens, after see- 
ing the Lancashire Lass, said to his son, “The young 
fellow who plays this Redburn has evidently a great 
future before him.” Mr. Irving’s talents, however, were 
not limited at this period to illustrations of crime. As 
Harry Dornton, Petruchio, Charles Surface, Young 
Marlow, Captain Absolute, and, above all, as Mr. 
Chevenix, in Uncle Dick’s Darling, he proved himself 
a comedian of the highest class. His versatility, 
indeed, was so conspicuous that the second-rate critics 
were fairly puzzled as to the direction in which his 
talents really lay, and on one occasion he was described 
as a “light character eccentric comedian ! ” 

However, the power of Mr. Irving, both in comedy 
and tragedy, was soon conclusively demonstrated. His 
Digby Grant, like Mr. Jefferson’s Rip Van Winkle, was 
an almost perfect stage portrait—so excellent, indeed, 
that it seemed impossible to make any alteration in it 
for the better. He now stood, if not foremost, at all 
events in the front rank of comedians. But, as 
we learn from this memoir, “ He was restless and dis- 
satisfied. He had a vague idea that he could strike a 
vein far higher than the 7wo Roses, and all that he 
had hitherto achieved, if the golden opportunity should 
present itself. The impulse towards tragedy which 
had led him to play Hamlet five years previously 
returned, but with it came all the doubt of ever finding 
@ manager who could help him, and all the natural 
misgivings as to his own powers and the public support. 
It was at this critical moment that he met Mr. Bate- 
man, of the LyceumTheatre, and became acquainted with 
Mr. Leopold Lewis’sadaptation of Le Juif Polonais. In 
this extraordinary play,and in the overtures made to him 
by Mr. Bateman, Mr. Irving believed he saw a possible 
realisation of his dreams. But how would the world 
regard a sudden flight into tragedy and poetic drama ? 
Mr. Irving resolved at last on an experiment. If he 
could but strike the right chord he would be fortified 
for the great undertaking which filled his thoughts. 
Without imparting his motive to anyone, he recited, on 
the: oceasion of his benefit at the Vaudeville Theatre, 








‘The Dream of Eugene Aram.’ The audience was 
curious and distrustful, but curiosity soon gave way 
to excitement, and distrust became enthusiasm. 
The imaginative force of the actor chained 
his audience from the first. The frenzy in which the 
horrible deed was committed, and the agony of the 
murderer as he unburdened his soul, were acted with a 
power that was new and strange. When the supreme 
point in the tragic story was reached— 


As soon as mid-day task was done, 
In secret I was there, 

And a mighty wind had swept the leaves, 
And still de corse was base— 


the storm of applause assured the actor of the com- 
pleteness of his triumph.” 

The result of this test of public feeling determined 
Mr. Irving to go to the Lyceum. His decision caused 
much astonishment, nobody being able to understand 
why so prosperous an actor should leave a popular 
theatre like the Vaudeville for a house which at that 
time was by no means popular. M. Irving kept his 
own counsel, and the theatrical quidnunes were left in 
wonder until the course of events explained the mys- 
tery. In October, 1871, Mr. Irving appeared as Jingle, 
and as the ingenious seamp who caused Mr. Pickwick 
so much concern displayed a fertility and a quaintness 
of comic suggestion which certainly did not foreshadow 
the guilty fears and the agony of the terrible death of 
Mathias. This latest performance in comedy was re- 
garded as a proof that he had decided to remain in the 
beaten track. Expectation was at this low ebb when, 
on the 25th November, The Bells appeared. The 
announcement of the play had been received with 
surprise, for it was well known in literary circles that 
Mr. Leopold Lewis had offered his manuscript to more 
than one manager, and had been laughed at for his 
pains. It was the general opinion of those who 
claimed authority in such matters that the play 
could not be acted, the dream scene being supposed 
to be beyond the range of histrionic power possessed by 
any English actor. Moreover, a version of the Polish 
Jew, by Mr. Burnand, had already been represented at 
one of the minor theatres noted for melodrama of the 
deepest dye, and the result had been more diverting 
than the author intended. But when Mr. Irving played 
Mathias the affair assumed a very different complexion. 
The old theatrical phrase, that the actor took the town 
by storm, was never more apt than now. The ghastly 
story of the conscience-stricken burgomaster was enacted 
with a tragic force which nothing in the memory of the 
present generation of playgoers had surpassed. In this 
exhibition of overwhelming passions, too, Mr. Irving 
was as thorough an artist as in the delicate minutiz of 
comedy. All the nerves of the man’s nature, each 
quivering with its distinct torture, seemed to be laid 
bare. The Bells, a drama which, according to some 
prophets, could not be acted, and which, when it was 
acted, was said to be too dismal to live long, was played 
for one hundred and fifty nights in London, and 
afterwards proved as successful in the provinces. 
That this success was exclusively to be attributed 
to Mr. Irving’s impersonation of Mathias need 
hardly be said, and from that moment he made 
rapid advances to the position in which his Hamlet and 
Richard III. have so firmly established him. To these 
and other triumphs, which are described by Mr. Lewis 
with great care, we cannot at present advert, in conse- 
quence of want of space. Enough has been said, how- 
ever, to show that this record of Mr. Irving’s early life 
is of considerable interest, not only on account of the 
eminence he has attained in his profession, but also as 
showing that even the most gifted actors must go 
through a long apprenticeship and study hard before 
their dreams can in any degree be realised. oa 
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ACTORS’ HOLIDAYS. 


— oe —— 


T is, happily, hardly necessary to urge, now-a-days, 

. that those who work hard are in need of periodical 
rest. The theory long since acted upon at the univer- 
sities, and in the law courts, has been adopted in pro- 
fessions less learned, and it is generally recognised that 
earnest mental labour, not less than severe physical 
exertion, cannot be sustained to the best advantage 
without recurrent intervals of relaxation. Where the 
doctor would years ago have been content to hold him- 
self at the beck and call of his patients from year’s end 
to year’s end, he now resolutely tears himself away from 
his practice for his holiday run on the Continent; 
clergymen innumerable are to be seen at the seaside ; 
City employés, like their masters, demand, as a 
matter of course, their fortnight or three weeks. The 
passing of Sir John Lubbock’s beneficent Act of 
Parliament some few years back was but an indi- 
cation of a wide-spread conviction concerning the 
occasional relaxation of the bent bow; for we have be- 
come gradually conscious that we live harder—in the 
better sense of the word—and faster than did our fore- 
fathers ; that the race for life is run at a higher and 
more exhausting speed, and that in a given space of 
time we get through far more work than would have 
been attempted in the same number of hours by our 
predecessors. What the effect of this may be upon the 
result of our labours, we need not here pause to discuss; 
it is enough for us at the moment to realise the imme- 
diate outcome as regards ourselves of the keen competi- 
tion for existence which we see going on around us 
wherever we chance to cast our eyes. As is natural, the 
cities, and more especially the city, will be found here 
as elsewhere to have attained a greater rate of pro- 
gress than any noticeable in less crowded districts. 
The least observant of travellers from London must have 
been struck by the placid air and absence of bustling 
excitement with which business of all kinds seems to be 
transacted in country towns, by the amount of time 
which even in the busiest hours of the day every one 
seems able to devote to the most trifling jobs or the 
most casual gossip; whilst in his turn the inhabitant 
of the thriving country town will be impressed by the 
apparent stagnation of life in a rustic village. Asa 
matter of fact, the pace in all these several districts 
has increased, is increasing, and will increase; but it is 
only by some such comparison as that which we have 
suggested that we can gauge the amount of the 
change. 

From the comparatively rapid rate of existence in 
those localities which now, more than ever, are the 
centres of intellectual life, it follows that there, ina 
greater degree than anywhere else, are needed those 
periods of absolute rest to which we have alluded. And it 
is in towns that the actor follows his difficult calling and 
exercises those high intellectual faculties demanded for 
the pursuit of his art. Hence it comes to pass that the 
actor stands in the front rank of holiday-needers ; and 
it may not be uninteresting to consider how far he takes 
his proper place as a holiday-seeker. To many, and 
amongst the many must be included those who know 
nothing practically of the subject, it will doubtless 
seem that the carecr of the fairly-successful stage-player 
is one long holiday, or at any rate is as enjoyable as 
that much-wished-for boon. In their minds the actor 
is associated only with occasions when amusement is 
the order of the hour ; though they little think it, many 
are actually influenced by unconscious confusion of the 
meanings of the word “play.” If, indeed, they 
examine the matter a little more deeply and 
thoughtfully than this, they will allege that at 
the worst the actor's work is full of change, and 
that he generally has the best hours of the day in 
which to amuse himeelf with any healthy recreation 
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which is to his taste: They may further, and with some 
show of reason, point out that in nine cases out of ten 
the actor has the advantage of frequent provincial tours, 
in the course of which, although he does not actually 
set his work aside, he performs that which has already 
become easy to him, and performs it in fresh places ; 
many of them the very spots which would be chosen by 
the deliberate holiday-maker. 

It is much to be feared that amongst the reasoners 
convinced by this latter plea are to be numbered not a 
few of the actors themselves ; and we, who hold the 
argument to be founded upon an entire mistake, look 
upon this as the only important phase of the question. 
The right of the player to his holiday may or may not 
be conceded by the general public ; the concession is of 
little consequence either one way or the other. The 
great thing is that the player should realise the duty 
which he owes to himself in this matter. Now, so far 
as we can judge, the actor is the last hard worker in the 
world to recognise this particular duty. He does, perhaps, 
and, indeed, in most instances, perceive that the special 
nature of his calling entitles him to keep hours which would 
not be considered “good hours” by the major part of 
the community. He enjoys his midnight supper and 
small-hours chat ; and he has no compunction concern- 
ing late rising in the morning. He idles in a miscel- 
laneous fashion a good deal more than he need. But of 
a real holiday, such as that which is enjoyed by so many 
around him, he seems too often not to have the faintest 
idea. He will frequently fill up his time without a 
gap from Christmas to Christmas; or if he does get a 
rest for a few weeks, it is only because some engagement 
has fallen through, and the result is merely a period 
of anxious disappointment. In many cases he never 
seems to so manage his finances that a space of enforced 
leisure may be welcomed with relish; in others he hugs 
himself with the notion that a series of performances— 
say in the south-coast watering-places, or in Yorkshire— 
will afford him all the change that he needs. If, indeed, 
his popularity be sufficient to render it possible, he will 
rush off from London, even on a single holiday like Ash 
Wednesday, to earn a few pounds by some isolated 
effort; if you meet him at some holiday resort, at 
Brighton or Scarborough, at Margate or Southsea, it 
is likely that he is there merely in the course of his 
ordinary business. He does not, in fact, know what a 
genuine holiday means until cireumstances prevent his 
enjoying it when it comes. 

And yet, surely, the actor, of all workers in the world, 
might gain immensely by laying in for himself, periodi- 
cally, a stock of fresh strength, fresh health, fresh 
spirits, and fresh experiences. Would not this be the 
best way in the world to counteract the evil influence 
of those long runs which nowadays take the very life 
out of an actor’s style and reduce him to the position 
of a mere machine? Might there not here be found 
the readiest remedy for that fatal tendency to repetition 
which is to be deplored in the successive creations of so 
many comedians? No one knows better than the 
ablest of our thinkers and toilers, whether in art, in 
science, or in the commonplace business of everyday 
life, how much a man gains by forcing himself to for- 
get, periodically, the especial profession in which he 
lives, and moves, and has his being for eleven months 
out of the twelve. By the mysterious mental forces 
known as unconscious cerebration we may doubtless be 
supplying ourselves with new materials for our future 
work even while we are at our present play ; but if we 
were deliberately aware of this, as we must be during 
a holiday of the half-and-half order, the good effect 
would be minimised, if not lost altogether. 

It is well known that the actor, so soon as he gets a 
spare evening or a spare hour in any evening, rushes off 
to the theatre to watch from before the footlights the 
labours in which he so often shares upen the other side 
of the magic glitter, The instinct is natural and 
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praiseworthy—if, indeed, an instinct can he praise- 
worthy—enough ; but surely it is one which for a brief 
period, at least, should be repressed. Surely it would 
be well for the actor as it is for his fellow-men to have 
that complete change so constantly prescribed for all of 
us by the physician when we are avowedly ill. For this 
time of illness, either mental or physical, the wise man 
does not wait. He hastens off, if possible, to the very 
antipodes of the little world in which he lives; and just 
as the rustic cousin braces himself up by a week or two 
in London, so the Londoner hastens off to listen for a 
while to the soothing plash of the tumbling waves, to 
inhale the glorious draught of the mountain air, or to 
drink in the sweet sounds and scents and suggestions 
of the God-made country. The capital of time and 
money expended upon a genuine, thorough-going holi- 
day is, from all points of view, well invested ; and the 
investment is one which actors can less than most 
people afford to despise. 
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Bills of the lap. 


YVHEATRE ROYAL, 
DRURY-LANE. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. F. B. CHATTERTON. 
This Theatre will re-open on Sept. 22, 
when will be produced a new Historical 
and Spectacular Drama, entitled 
ENGLAND IN THE DAYS OF 
CHARLES II. 
By W. G. Wits, Author of “Charles I.” 


HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 
At 7.30, 
THE GARDEN PARTY. 
_ Messrs. W. J. Hill, H. Kyrle, D. Fisher, 
jun, W. Hargreaves; Miss E. Thorne, 

iss M. Harris, é&c. 

At 8.15, 
BRASS. 

Mr. G. F. Rowe, Messrs. Howe, Kyrle, 
Macklin, D. Fisher, jun., Hargreaves, 
R. H. Astley, Teesdale, &c.; Mesdames 
Thorne, Harris, Henri, and Orme. 








ROYAL ADELPHI THEATRE, 
At 7.30, 
AFTER DARK. 

Messrs. S. Emery, W. Terriss, J. G. 
Shore, F. Moreland, H. Russell, and H. 
Jackson; Mesdames Edith Stuart, L. 
Coote, Hudspeth, &c. The Great Mackney, 
E. Sharpe, and Miss Kate Seymour. 

And 
LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. 





YCEUR.. BHAT EE. 
At 7 
MARCH HARE HUNT. 
Mr. Clifford Cooper, Miss Kate Pattison, 
A 


&e. t 8, 
THE DEAD SECRET. 

Miss Bateman (Mrs.. Crowe), Misses 
Virginia Francis, Ewell, St. John. &c.; 
Messrs. Ciifford Cooper, Odell, Edmund 
Lyons, Pinero, Jenner, &c. 


And 
SHOULD THIS MEET THE EYE. 


()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE, 
Strand. 
Under the Management of 

Mr. Joun Rapcuirr. 

At 7.30, 
MARRIED ANOTHER. 

Miss L. Howard, &c. 

At 8.30, 
LIZ. 

Misses Rose Leclercq, Grey, Pritchard, 
Marlborough, Bedford ; Messrs. Beveridge, 
Carton, Gould, Durham, Chambers, Both- 
son, Wyatt, and J. G. Taylor. 


AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. Tuorne. 








At 7.30, 
A WHIRLIGIG. 
At 8, 
OUR BOYS, 
By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 
Messrs. William Farren, Bernard, C. W. 
Garthorne, Uharles Warner; Mesdames 


Kate Bishop, Hollingshead, Cicely Richards, 
Sophie Larkin, &c. 





AIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. JonHn HoLtiinesHEAD. 
At 7.30, 
WEAK WOMAN. 
Messrs. Terry, Royce, &c.; Misses Muir, 
Rayne, Leigh, &c. 
At 9.30, 
BOHEMIAN GYURL (Burlesque). 
Misses Farren, Vaughan, West, Amalia; 
Messrs. Terry, Royce, &e. 


LHAMBRA THEATRE 
ROYAL. 
At 8.15 
ORPHEE AUX ENFERS. 
Mesdames Cornélie d’Anka, Robson, 





Chambers, Newton, Beaumont, Lavis; 
Messrs. Paulton, Loredan, Ryley, Collini. 
At 10.15, 
The new Grand Ballet, 
YOLANDE. 





OYAL PARK THEATRE. 
Proprietress and Manageress, 
MapameE Sr. Cram. 


At 7.80, 
THE RAKE’S PROGRESS. 
Messrs. Lin Rayne, Stanley, Balfour, 
Squire, Clifford, Holland, and Mr. H. P. 
Grattan; Mesdames Lonsdale, Merton, 
Plowden, Walmer, Telbin, &c. 


At 10, 
OTHELLO TRAVESTIE. 





95 
GLOBE THEATRE, 
At 7.30, 
THE HUSBAND'S SECRET. 
At 8, 
STOLEN KISSES. 
At 10, 


THE LION’S TAIL. 

Messrs. Ryder, E. Leathes, A. Garner, 
E. F. Edgar, Bradbury, B. D’Arley, E. Righ- 
ton; Mesdames E. Ritta, M. Stevens, 
I. Clifton, and Lydia Foote. 


ATIONAL STAN DARD 
THEATRE. 
Proprietors and Managers, 
Messrs. Joun & Ricuarp Dovauass. 
At 7.30, 
CLANCARTY. 

Messrs. Pateman, Charles Harcourt, 
Forbes Robertson, Darrell, Warren, Butler, 
and Mr. Henry Neville; Mesdames Beau- 


mont, Gerard, Goward, and Miss Bella 
Pateman. 








Ok ITERION THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Arex. HENDERSON. 
At 7.30, 
THE PORTER'S KNOT. 
Messrs. J. Clarke, Ashley, Tritton, Francis ; 
Mesdames M. Davis and E. Bruce. 


At 8.45, 
THE PINK DOMINOS. 

Messrs. J. Clarke, Ashley, Harris, 
Standing, Philip Day; Mesdames Fann 
Josephs, Nelly Harris, M. Davis, Edit 
Bruce, and Camille Dubois. 





Miscellaneous. 





HISTORICAL AND FANCY COSTUMES. 


MR. H. COMPTON, 
8, HANOVER ST., LONG ACRE, W.C., 


Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres. 


Four Years Chief Costumier to the Royal 
Lyceum Theatre, under present management. 


Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
“ Bells,” “Charles I.,” “ Hamlet,” “ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” “ Belle’s Stratagem,” 
“ Richard III.,” &c. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth from one to a complete set made on 
the premises at one third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 





Mr. W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 
1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL §8@Q., 


LONDON, W.C, 
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@ars Basket. 


RK. SOTHERN’S 
TOUR. 1876 and 1877. 
Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 





Iss NEILSON. 
Letters to be addressed 
Sr. James’s Horer, PiccaDILiy. 
M®*- DION BOUCICAULT, 
Address— 


London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 


R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 











ISS ADA CAVENDISH, 
now on a Short Tour, 
embracing Towns not previously visited. 


ME: I. th. FOGLE. 


Communications to be addressed 
GAIETY THEATRE, STRAND, 








London. 
R. CRESWICK, 
during his absence from England, 


desires that all letters for him, upon 
business or otherwise, may be addressed to 


60, Kellett-road, Brixton, 8.W. 





ME: EDWARD TERRY. 
GAIETY THEATRE. 





M R . ODELL. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


ME: R. DOYLY CARTE, 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL 
AGENT, 
9a, Craig’s-court, Charing-cross, 8. W., 
Receives Visitors daily from 11.30 to 1.0, 
except Saturday. 

Mr. Carte’s new Prospectus is now out. 
Sent Post-free to Subscribers. 








OTICE to MANAGERS.—“ THE 
WICKED WOMAN,” Comedy in 
four Acts, by the late John Oxenford, Esq., 
is Private Property, and must not be pro- 
duced without the permission in writing 
of the Owner. Communications to be 
addressed to Mr. ELGOOD, Solicitor, 
Lincoln’s-Inn-fields. 








EETH.—Messrs. ESKELL & 
SONS, 99, Strand (exactly opposite 
Exeter Hall), and 13, Tichborne-street, 
Regent-quadrant, W. (the old-established 
Dentists). — Their celebrated ENA- 
MELLED TEETH supplied without pain 
while waiting. A toath, 5s.; a set £4. 
Consultations free. Established 50 years. 
Pamphlet (explaining system) sent free. 
City establishment, 55, Ludgate-hill. 
aa NOTICE.— 
ESKELL & SONS (the old-estab- 
lished Dentists), to prevent mistakes, beg 
to announce that they have NOT RE- 
MOVED from 99, Strand (exactly opposite 
Exeter Hall), and 13, Tichborne-street, W., 
spe anetrant ; City Establishment, 
6, Ludgate-hill. 














Books. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 


Amvsing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince oo Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, §c. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of a CHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by Cuartes Hinp- 
LEY, Editor of “Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


*¢ The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 
character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.”’—Era, 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 


toms, Appariitons, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers, Clair- 


voyants, Optical Delusions, §c. 


The LIVES of the CON- 
JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 
of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &c, 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

** Our readers will see that the author has pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them. 

No work upon conjuring that we have seen is so full 

of amusement and informstion.’’—Era. 


“*He deserves the credit of accomplishing his 
purpose successfully.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys’ 
Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Henger, 
Sangers, §c. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 

**A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.” —Sunday Times. 
“* We must take leave of an interesting book with 


the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
historian.” —Academy. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, &c. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8vyo. 

** We have to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of chatty and pleasant information. 
All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era. 


“One of the most amusing books of the season.” 
— Guardian, 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb as 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&e. Edited by CHaries Hinpiey. 
With Many Quaint Illustrations. 

“Mr, Hindley has brought together in this en- 
tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 
well worth studying, giving, as many o ithem do, 
reliable illustrations of the s and cust of 
different times in our social history.’’—Publie Opinion. 

** Is a most readable volume.” — Daily Telezraph. 








MEMORIAL 
TO THE LATE JOHN OXENFORD. 


ig consequence “of difficulties 
having arisen with regard to the 
placing of a bust in the Vestibule of 
Jrury Lane Theatre, it was resolved unani- 
mously at a Meeting of- the Committee 
held on Wednesday, 25th April, to aban- 
don that scheme, and to leave the form of the 
Memorial an open question until the sub- 
scription lists have been closed, when the 
matter will be submitted to the decision of 
the meeting of the subscribers. 
COMMITTEE : 
8. B. Bancrort, CHARLES MATHEWS, 
J. Boosey, JoHN MuppHy, 
«2: B. Buckstong, Henry NEVILLE. 
“H. J. Byron, Lorp ALFRED PaGEt, 
F. B. Cuatterton, |J. R. Puancué, 
J. 8. CLARKE, CHARLES SANTLEY, 
J. W. Davison, CLEMENT Scort, 
L. GRUNEISEN, Barry SvuLuivan, 
JOHN Hak, ArtH’R SWANBOROUGH, 
FREDERICK HAWKINS,| THoMAS THORNE, 
Henry Irvine, J. L. Tooxs, 
Davip JAMES, GoprrEy TURNER, 
A. B. KEtty, EpMuND YATES. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Mrs. Arcedeckne........ 
8. B. Bancroft, Esq.... 
E. L. Blanchard, Esq.. 
Messrs. Boosey & Co. ........:cccseeseeeeees aa 
II is cas adbecenundeabbentertecsacceseeasnte 
Bs Be SN I oasesiccnrnsicasineccesaterveeess 
H. J. Byron, Esq. ..... a 
F. B. Chatterton, Esq 
J. 8. Clarke, Esq. . 
Geo. Coleman, Esq. 
J. W. Davison, Esq ou 
FN a locericesachdtsvesssseseneentsenucss 
i 2 Serene 
PN sc odencvnencesaatossaacansesicassicuce 
W.S. Gilbert, Esq.... sae 
C. L, Gruneisen, Es 
John Hare, Esq. .... 
F. W. Hawkins, Es 
Henry Irving, Es dies 
Messrs. James & Thorne .............s:sssesseeeees 
PTE secscrsccvaserscxscnescaeeeessetens 
A. B. Kelly, Esq. .... ode 
Sere. B. LGO....<:.000.03 
Lord Londesborough. 
Professor Macfarren . 
Be IE ceiciessscctcyesssencecceaboorsse 
ES eee 
Fo We Eg II ccccccscsecceccnsseceetoeseoncese 
hy TEL, cis cccauecesodecsssesovenscapees 
E. Marwood, Esq. .... 
John Murpby, Esq. 
H. Neville, Esq. .... 
Lord Alfred Paget 
J. Pittman, Esq........ 
J. R. Planché, Esq. 
Sr 
Clement Scott, Esq. .... 
Arthur Sketchley, Esq.. 
Barry Sullivan, Esq. ........ 
Arthur Swanborough, Esq. 


We, TR ORs wcesscsescesrcecsces 
Cc. W. Thom son, Esq............ 
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SF, Ts, WGN, Bi cacecescncssvascensccseesssseccesoaseess 
RMN, TONOR, BiG cccevccescccnssscccescseeccceccece 
Per J. W. Davison, Esq. 

Carl Rosa, Hed, ...000-....sc00ce.sscovecerccesee 1 
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John Simon, Esq. . 

Per F. W. Hawkins, Es 
BG GE, TIN. 605 c cetccsnesccececccsses 
BH, A. Chivere, Had.  ...ccccsrscocecesscocerseee 
Rs CN BOs ccrcctsesseseccecesesencecs 
E. G. Cuthbert, Esq...... 
; T. Duffey, Esq. .... 
Murray Marks, Esq. . 
C. W. H. Wyman, Es 
Cc 





~ =< 
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George Rignold, Esq. 
a Fee I Be svcesescvscessccesesgsssese 
Per John Murphy, Esq. 
J. Cave, Esq. 
Saml, Hayes, Esq. .... 
Per Arthur Swanborough, 
W. P. Hamond, Esq.. 
Mire. BWAMDOTOUMN...........00<00ccsccrececreeee 
Miss Ada Swanborough 





ou 
me 





Kom 





* Per Stephen Fiske, Esq. 
P. T. Barnum, Esq. ........ 
Lawrence Barrett, Esq. . 
Charles F. Coghlan, Esq 
Sydney Cowell, a 






INI vousncacstguvasivssessennoceqeeseees $25 
BODETD TERING, BOE. eet scafeciacivccsscesacsorscosece $25 
OE eo I cartse caniantcadicesisaseccasvons $1 


Honorary Treasurer— 
Wituiam Extcoop, 48, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 
Honorary Secretary— 
F. A. MarsHatt, 40, Lowndes-street, S.W. 
Subscriptions may be sent either to the 
Honorary Treasurer or Secretary, or to any 
member of the Committee. 





Printed for the Proprietors by C. W. H. WYMAN, 
at the Printing Offices of Wyman & Sons, 
74 &75, Great Queen-street, Hincoln’s-inn Fields, 
W.C,, and Published at the Office of “Tus 
TurateE,” 81, Great Queen-street, Londo» — 
Tvxspay, September 4, 1877, 








